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LOAN-WORDS IN GAELIC.* 





[By PROFESSOR MACKINNON.] 


IF we examine the vocabulary of a langauge, we find that it 
consists of two main divisions—a native element and a foreign 
element. The native element embraces the portion of the family 
stock of roots and vocables which the particular language has 
preserved, together with the words which, in accordance with its 
own laws, it has formed from these. The foreign element con- 
sists of such words and forms as the language may have borrowed 
from the various peoples and tribes with which, in the course of 
their history, those who speak it have been brought in contact. 

In modern times, owing to our greater commercial enterprise 
and freer intercommunication, the foreign or borrowed element 
is larger than we find it in the languages of antiquity. But from 
the very earliest times, when peoples met, they exchanged words 
and ideas, as well as articles of food and clothing—mental as well 
as material products. The Hebrew exile could not “sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land,” but after the captivity the language 
of the Jew was largely Chaldaic. With a fertile intellect and a 
language capable of infinite expansion, the Greek, of all the 
nations of antiquity, was the least dependent upon his neighbours 
for intellectual aid, but the Greek vocabulary is far from being 
free of foreign admixture. Latin borrowed freely from Greek, 
though the haughty Roman would hardly be indebted for a word 
or an idea to a Barbarian. 

* Inaugural Lecture to the Edinburgh University Celtic Class. 
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This exclusiveness has now, in great measure, passed away 
We meet oftener, and are glad to learn as well as to buy 
from one another. Partly because of their mixed origin, partly 
owing to their geographical position and commercial instincts, the 
English-speaking people have from the first borrowed freely from 
the neighbouring tongues. With a Teutonic base, not only have 
French, Latin, and Greek been largely made use of in building 
up the great fabric of English speech, but there is not a corner of 
the world where a Briton has set his foot from which he has not 
brought home something or another, and he has hardly ever bor- 
rowed an article without at the same time borrowing its name. 
Your Englishman is the literary cateran of the world. The result 
is that for wealth his vocabulary is unparalleled, whether in ancient 
or modern times. The new English Dictionary, now being pub- 
lished under the editorship of Dr. Murray, is calculated to contain 
upwards of 240,000 words. The words of native origin are less 
than one-third of the whole—over two-thirds being gathered from 
all quarters of the globe. Mr. Skeat appends to his Etymological 
Dictionary tables showing the distribution of words in English, 
according to their origin. The tables cover nearly 14 pages. 
The words of purely English and Saxon descent are, as a rule, 
the shortest words in the language, but they are contained 
in 2} pages of the 14, while those which come directly or in- 
directly from Latin occupy 54 pages, and those from Greek 
1? pages. These interesting and valuable tables show that about 
70 separate languages entering through upwards of 300 channels 
contribute to the wealth of the English tongue. The largest and 
most interesting chapter of British History is written in the 
English Dictionary, a book which also furnishes no mean contri- 
bution to the history of the world. The history of the single 
word apricot, which comes to English from Latin, through Greek, 
Arabic, Portuguese, and French, is an epitome of the history of 
commerce on the shores of the Mediterranean during the Middle 
Ages. 

Our own Gaelic vocabulary is also a most interesting study. 
In wealth and variety it cannot, of course, compete with the 
English vocabulary. But Armstrong’s Dictionary contains 
upwards of 34,000 words, while there are several thousands more 
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in Gaelic books and in free circulation among the Highland 
people, which have not yet found their way to any lexicon. 

The Gaelic vocabulary is, to a large extent, though not to the 
same extent as the English vocabulary, derived from foreign 
sources. We have not as yet accumulated a sufficient amount of 
reliable material to enable us exhaustively to separate what is 
native from what is foreign, and to assign to the latter element 
its proper place among the various languages which lent from 
their stores to our own. But, by the aid of a few familiar 
examples, I propose to-day to direct your attention to this useful 
and interesting branch of our studies here—a field not hitherto 
entirely neglected perhaps, but explored at best in a fragmentary, 
and, frequently, in a most unsatisfactory manner. To a bilingual 
people, like the Highland people, the study of the 4an-words 
possesses exceptional value. We are able to observe in our every- 
day life, and in living tongues familiar to us, the phonetic 
processes which others less favourably situated can only learn 
through foreign languages and dead books, 

Many of our countrymen, as some of you are doubtless aware, 
sturdily refuse to acknowledge that their dear mother-tongue is 
under obligation to any language under the sun. With a power 
of assertion, and a capacity for ignoring or manipulating evidence 
suggestive of infinite resource, they insist that, where there is 
borrowing, Gaelic invariably occupies the position of the gracious 
giver ; that of the humble receiver, never. It has sometimes 
occurred to me that this lofty refusal to acknowledge patent facts 
is due in part, at least, to the position which our people hold 
among their neighbours. We Celts do not bulk so largely in 
Europe as we once did. In Britain, especially, those who speak 
the Celtic dialects have for many centuries been a small and weak 
community, beside a powerful and aggressive neighbour. Per- 
haps this is the reason why we are prone, if not to lay claim to 
virtues which we do not possess, to put an exaggerated value on 
those that belong to us, especially if our neighbour has them not. 
Be this as it may, it is the fact that our countrymen are rather 
apt to place as it were in contrast to the material wealth and 
political power of the Saxon, the blue blood and pure speech 
of the Gael. The boast is a vain boast. It is made with greater 
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zeal than knowledge. It is not true; and it would be a pity if it 
were true. The vigour of a language, as well as of a people, is 
due, in part at least, to its mixed and composite character. In- 
breeding is almost as fatal to the one as to the other. No language 
and no people can live alone and apart. To introduce foreign 
ideas and foreign words and idioms into a language is to enrich 
its literature, and to advance the civilisation of those who speak 
it. To keep the door reluctantly shut against foreign influence 
from mistaken notions of purity, is, in language as in life, to con- 
sign a people to ignorance and isolation, the sure precursors of 
decline and death. . 

Words pass from one language to another in two ways—by 
living contact with the people who speak the foreign tongue, or 
by borrowing directly from the literature of the stranger. English 
received the French element mainly from the living speech. The 
additions made to its vocabulary direct from Latin and Greek are 
from the dead book. Who are the peoples with whom the Celts 
have come in contact, either directly as neighbours, or indirectly 
through their literature? It is to them and their languages that 
we must look for an explanation of the foreign element in Gaelic. 

Among Aryan tribes the Celt has mixed, within historic times, 
only with two—the Roman and the Teuton. In the South of 
Gaul, Celt and Greek met in the neighbourhood of Massilia, and 
to this we owe that the Gaulish inscriptions found in that neigh- 
bourhood are written in Greek characters. But the direct 
influence of the Greek language upon Celtic, if it exists, is hardly 
perceptible. Several Gaelic words no doubt find their Indo- 
European cognates in Greek: swain and hupnos; earr and oura; 
JSearg and orgé. But even so, one or two words are more easily 
identified in the Litu-Slavonic tongues than among our nearest 
neighbours: dran, “a raven,” eg. is in Slavonic vrani, and 
cruim(h) is in Lithuanian rms, initial c having in this case dis- 
appeared from the Latin vermis, and the English worm. Even 
our loan-words from the Greek are few in number. They are 
almost entirely ecclesiastical, and come to us through Latin. 
Celt and Roman, on the other hand, met in Gaul and in Britain. 
After the withdrawal of the Roman government from this country, 
a knowledge of the Latin language and literature was kept up 
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through the Gaelic Church. The Teuton and the Celt have been 
neighbours on the Continent and on the Eastern shore of Britain 
from the dawn of history, probably long before. In the North 
and West Highlands the Norsemen, a Teutonic tribe, held the 
land for a considerable time. We may accordingly affirm a 
priori that the loan-words in Gaelic are chiefly from two sources— 
from Latin and from one or other of the Teutonic dialects, mainly 
English and Norse. 

But is there a non-Aryan element in our Gaelic speech? 
There is, of course, an interesting though not a very numerous 
class of words which we have incorporated from the Hebrew 
Bible. Several, such as cerub, seraph, omer, secel, urim, tumim, are 
Gaelic only in appearance, but some proper and a few common 
names we have permanently adopted: Adhamh, Daibhidh, Iacob, 
Ioseph, Solamh, Esther, Aleluia, Satan, &c. Some of these 
Hebrew words have come to us through Greek and Latin: Amen, 
Iudhach, Phaireasach, Sabaid, Camhal, Iosa. Raca, untranslated in 
our New Testament, is from the Chaldee language, and Maran 
ata is a Syriac phrase. Cotan again is Arabic, coming to us 
through Spanish, French, and English ; and faipeir is supposed 
to be Egyptian borrowed by the Greeks. We have the word 
from Latin through English. 

This class of words is not numerous. Their foreign character 
is easily recognised. Their non-Aryen descent is admitted by all 
save the happy few who would make the Hebrew language an 
offshoot of the Celtic. He who believes that Cain is merely a 
contraction for ceud-ghin, “first-born ;” Fezebel, another form of 
deas-bheul, “handsome mouth ;” and Keziah of cas-chiabh, “curly 
locks,” we cannot hope to convince. Lachlan Maclean’s derivation 
of gos from dbus, because in early times marriage was solemnized, 
according to him, not by the joining of hands, but “by the 
touching of the lips,” or, as Mr. Maclean profanely expresses it, 
bus ri bus is equally scientific and much more amusing. 

But when we speak of a non-Aryan element in Celtic we 
mean something more than this. The Celt, there is reason to 
believe, came in contact in the course of his wanderings with a 
people of a race different from his own. When we first hear of 
him, he is already settled in the extreme West of Europe, with a 
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non-Aryan tribe for his nearest neighbour. Herodotus tells us 
that “the Celts are outside the pillars of Hercules, and that they 
border on the Kynesii, who dwell the farthest away towards the 
West of the inhabitants of Europe.” On the Spanish side of the 
Pyranees a Celtic tribe mingled with the original Iberian popula- 
tion. The district was known as Celtiberia and the people 
Celtiberi, a warlike tribe who gave no end of trouble to the Romans. 
In Britain one, if not two, races, so archzologists and ethnologists 
inform us, preceded the first Celtic invasion. But these early 
settlers would not be annihilated; the men would become the 
slaves, the women the concubines of the conquering tribe. It 
would appear, then, that the British Celt has a non-Aryan drop 
in his blood. Can we trace anon-Aryan element in his language ? 
The one is nota necessary consequence of the other. Languages 
die, while blood flows on. As Professor Rhys puts it, “skulls are 
harder than consonants.” The blood of France is in the main 
Celtic, while the language is Latin, largely modified no doubt by 
the speech of old Gaul. Among ourselves the language of the 
' Pict disappeared, leaving only a few vocables behind. In many 
parts of Scotland, where the old tongue has not been heard for 
centuries, the blood of the people is more Celtic than Teutonic, 
Cn the other hand, in the Western Isles, notably in the north of 
Lewis, the blood is largely Norse, while the language is Gaelic, 
and Gaelic time out of mind. Still the probability is that 
there is a non-Aryan element in the language if we were able to 
trace it. The frequent use of ci, “dog,” among the Gaels of 
Ireland and Scotland in place and personal names—Cu-chulainn, 
Cu-ulad, Conan, etc.—may, it has been suggested, be an echo of 
the time when the Kynesii, or Kynetes, or Dog-men and Celts 
lived together. Again, /deria and the /berians of Spain naturally 
connect themselves in language as in legend with Hedernia, Iverna, 
Iuerna, Ierne, Erin, Eirinn, and, in Scotland, (the river) Earn. 
With Belerion, .he old name for “ Land’s End,” which Rhys 
would assign to a pre-Celtic source, is perhaps connected Jelre, 
now Jeurla, “ speech,” and especially the speech of the stranger, 
a word in Scottish Gaelic now applied exclusively to “ English,” 
the unknown tongue. In the same way Mr. Skene would regard 
such river names as Urr, Urie, Ile (river and island), and U“ie (the 
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river of Helmsdale), as non-Celtic, non-Aryan. In the ninth 
century Cormac notes in his Glossary two common names as 
belonging to an obsolete speech or zarmbelre, to use his own 
phrase. The letter f once disappeared almost, if not altogether, 
from at least the Goidelic branch of Celtic. But the ancient 
geographers note several place names which contain the lost 
letter: Mons Graupius or Granpius, Corstorpiton, Petuaria, 
Leucopibia, Epidion, etc. 

Gaelic grammar also shows certain features which can hardly 
be explained by reference to the related tongues. In old Gaelic 
it was a frequent construction to place the pronominal object 
between the prefix and the main syllable of a compound verb. 
The practice has now been discontinued for 500 years. In the 
Book of Deer e.g., rosbenact “he blessed him” occurs. Here the 
sin vo + s + benact stands for the pronoun of the third person. 
It is as if you said in English: “he re-me-lieved” for “he relieved 
me.” The combination of the preposition with its pronominal 
object so frequent in Gaelic 2 + am, le + at, le + is (with me, with 
thee, with him) finds it exact parallel, not among the Indo-Euro- 
pean Sisters of Celtic, but in the Agglutinative family of languages. 
The collocation in the use of emphatic forms sa, féin are, to say 
the least of it, remarkable : 

do cheann 
do cheann-sa 
do cheann mdr-sa 


do cheann mdr fada-sa 
do cheann mdr fada dubh-sa 


The main concept occupies its place and the qualifying epithets, 
according to Gaelic usage, follow in regular order, while the re- 
lation of the concept to the subject is shown by the possessive 
pronoun occupying the first place in the series, and the emphatic 
form being invariably joined to the /ast of the qualifying epithets. 
Finally, one peculiar mode of forming compound words must 
not be omitted. As in English, so in Gaelic, a substantive and 
adjective are thrown into a compound without disturbing the 
collocation by merely shifting the accent: réd-coat differs from 
red coat in meaning just as tigh-mér (a mansion house) differs 
from tigh mor (a big house.) But in Gaelic we can deal with 
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two substantives, one of which governs the other in the genitive 
case, in the same manner : Mae Fhionnlaidh is “a son of Finlay,” 
but Mac-Fhiénnlaidh is “ Finlayson.” Many of our family names, 
and not a few ordinary compounds—/fear-cinil, tigh-chon, mue- 
mhara, etc., etc.—are formed in this way. We have a combina- 
tion exactly parallel in the French Hotel Dieu. 

These features in our grammar and vocabulary are interest- 
ing. When taken along with the concrete facts of skull, and 
weapon, and legend, which Ethnology, and Archeology, and 
Folk-lore produce in support of the existence of a non-Aryan 
element in our midst, they are of high scientific value. At the 
same time too much weight is not to be attached to the evidence, 
especially from particular words. We are not warranted in say- 
ing that because we cannot assign a Celtic word to an Aryan root, 
the word must be pre-Celtic and non-Aryan. The Celtic lan- 
guage alone, of the Indo-European group, however unlikely the 
supposition, may have preserved the particular root, or further 
analysis may be able to show its relations. Teime (fire) was for a 
long time among the unrelated class. It is now referred, with 
loss of ~ to root tep, skr tap, Latin tepeo, tepens. The two words 
which Cormac in the ninth century relegated to the unknown 
speech have been analyzed by Whitley Stokes. According to 
him, fern “everything good” is an old pret: part: pass in -na 
from root var “to choose.” Ond, onn, “a stone,” with loss of , is 
perhaps cognate with ondus. A pre-Celtic, non-Aryan element, 
very probably exists in the language. But as things are, the 
phrase defines the limit, rather than the extent, of our knowledge. 
What we cannot analyze we are apt to say is non-Aryan. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TALE OF THE “BODACH GLAS.” 





[Translated from the Gaelie, by Mrs. Mackellar.] 
IN the morning the “Bodach Glas” went to the king’s son, 
saying, ‘‘There is no one to be idle here, and you must to-day 
clean out the byre, in which there are seven stalls, and which has 
not been cleaned out for seven years. I am going a-hunting to 
the mountain, and if you have not got it clean on my return you 
will lose your head.” 

The king’s son went to the byre and began to throw out 
shovelful after shovelful of what he had to clear out. His labour 
was, however, in vain, for every shovelful that he threw out re- 
turned in again. Evening was coming on, and he knew not 
what to do, and in his sore strait he sat down to weep in sorrow, 
for he could not finish the task given to him, and he expected to 
die. There came to him a very beautiful young maiden, dressed 
in great splendour, and she asked him, ‘‘ What aileth thee ?” 
When he looked at her he knew she was the lovely maiden who 
had in her swan-form carried him there, and he told her his 
trouble. She quickly gave him a small golden spade, and when 
he began to use it the byre was cleaned out as quickly as if every 
spade in the country was at it, and his task was done before the 
“ Bodach Glas” returned home, and he told him he was well 
pleased with the work he had done. 

On that evening again he took him to his best chamber and 
gave him to eat and drink of whatever his heart could desire, and 
entertained him with great hospitality. 

In the morning he went to him, saying, “No one is to be 
idle here, and you must to-day thatch the barn of the seven 
couples with the feathers of birds, and if you have not got it ready 
when I come home from the mountain, on which I go to hunt, 
you will lose your head.” 

The king’s son was sorely perplexed by this strange command. 
He went about all day, but could neither catch nor kill one fowl, 
and when evening came he sat in sorrow and in hopelessness, 
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when the same beautiful maiden came to him, dressed in great 
splendour. She asked, “ What aileth thee?” and he told her 
what her father had commanded him to do, and how hopeless the 
task was. She quickly gave him a small golden rod, and as he 
waved it in the air all the birds of every kind and size came from 
far and near and shook their feathers off themselves and on to the 
barn, and it was all thatched before the “‘ Bodach Glas” returned 
from the mountain on which he had been hunting on that even- 
ing. Again they sat in the best chamber, and ate and drank 
merrily together all that the heart could desire. 

In the morning the “ Bodach Glas” went again to the king’s 
son, saying, “ No one is to be idle here, and you must to-day get 
for me a golden ring that is in the bottom of a well that is on the 
top of my castle, and if you have not got it for me when I come 
home from the mountain on which I go to hunt, you will lose 
your head.” 

The King’s son hoped this would be an easier task than the 
former ones, but although he tried every plan, he could not get 
to the top of the castle. There was no ladder tall enough and 
he knew not what todo. When at last he sat down hopeless and 
expecting to be beheaded on the “ Bodach Glas’s” return, the 
same beautiful young maiden came to him dressed in great 
splendour. 

She asked, “ What aileth thee,” and he told her of her father’s 
command and how impossible he found it to have the ring for 
him, and that he must therefore expect death. He was in this 
land of enchantment like a person in a mist, and he forgot each 
day the deliverance of the previous day, and, therefore, the 
beautiful maiden’s presence brought no hope. 

She told him, however, to take courage, for that she would 
help him as she had done before, and when he would restore the 
ring to her father the bonds of his obligation would be broken. 
“T willturn myself into a ladder,” said the maiden, “and the 
ladder will lengthen with you as you ascend until you get to the 
top of the castle. You will then easily get the ring, but I cannot 
resume my own form until you come down again; so, for my 
sake as well as your own, you will have to be careful of yourself 
when on the top of the castle, and in returning you must put 
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your foot on every separate step of the ladder, for if you miss one 
step I cannot resume my own form. The young man heard her 
gladly, and, climbing up on the ladder that lengthened itself as 
he ascended, he got to the top. He searched the well and found 
the ring, and, in his haste to return to the earth, he missed one 
step when near the foot of the ladder, and remembering with 
dismay that the maiden could not resume her own shape without 
his fulfilling all the conditions she made, he climbed up again 
and carefully put a foot on each step, and when, after he got to 
the earth, he saw her again before him in her own lovely form, he 
put his arms about her and kissed her. His bonds of obligation 
were now broken, and he resolved to ask her in marriage of her 
father when he would give him the ring he had taken from the 
bottom of the well that was on the top of the castle. 

When he restored the ring to the old man, he did not seem 
over-pleased at his success, but he granted him his daughter in 
marriage and to return with him to the home of the king, his 
father. 

On the morning of the marriage, the bride told the king's 
son that her father and sisters hated him for having got rid of his 
bonds of obligation, and that they hated her for having helped 
him, and that they would on that day in their treachery try to 
kill them. ‘“ Do you in every thing as you see me do, and eat of 
no dish but what you see me partake of, and we may conquer 
them yet,” said the maiden. After the marriage was over, she 
warned him against walking before her sisters into a room where 
there were two boiling cauldrons, into which they meant to throw 
them both. 

The evil sisters walked into the chamber before the young 
pair, and not knowing that their intentions had been discovered 
they were off their guard, and so the young couple got them 
thrown into the boiling cauldrons that they had prepared with 
murderous intentions. 

“Follow me quickly,” said the young bride to her husband, 
and he followed her forthwith. She took out a black steed from 
her father’s stable and told him to mount at once. He did so 
and she leaped up behind. “That horse,” said she, “is so fast that 
he will overtake the fleet March that flies before him, but the fleet 
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March wind that follows can never overtake him, and we need 
all he can do for us now.” As the steed careered along, the 
young wife looked behind her, and saw her father following them. 

“ Put your hand into the horse’s ear and see what you can find 
there,” she said hastily to the king’s son. 

“There is nothing in his ear but a small bit of wood,” was 
his reply. 

“ Throw it quickly behind you,” she cried. 

He did so, and immediately there was a dense forest growing 
behind them, as a barrier between them and the “ Bodach Glas.” 

“Oh!” said the “Bodach Glas,” “if 1 had my own little 
maiden here she would soon cut down for me all the trees of 
this forest.” He no sooner made the wish than his own little 
maiden was by his side, and she soon cut down all the trees of 
the forest, and he again set forth to overtake his daughter and 
the king’s son. The young wife was continually looking behind 
her, and at last she saw her father again pursuing them. 

“Try again what you will find in the horse’s ear,” she cried 
eagerly to the king’s son. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, “but a very small stone.” 

“Throw it behind you,” she said; and he did so, and 
immediately there were behind them—between them and the 
“Bodach Glas”—a barrier of rocks, and immense boulders, and 
stones, so rough that no one could pass it. 

“Oh! if I had my own little maiden here she would soon 
clear this for me,” said the “ Bodach Glas,” and no sooner had 
he said it than his own little maiden was by his side, and stone 
by stone, rock by rock, she soon cleared the ground, and the 
“ Bodach Glas” was again in eager pursuit of the fugitives. 

The young wife looked again behind her and saw her father 
in the distance. 

“Try again what you can find in the horse’s ear” she cried 
eagerly to the King’s son. 

“There is nothing but a drop of his own perspiration in it” 
he replied. 

“ Throw it behind you,” she said, and he did so, and there 
was forthwith a lake as a barrier between themselves and the 
“ Bodach Glas.” 
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“If I had my own little maiden here she would soon drink 
this up,” cried the “ Bodach Glas.” He no sooner expressed the 
wish than the maiden came and swallowed the lake, but it was too 
much for her and she burst as soon as she finished it and the lake 
was as great as before, and the “ Bodach Glas” had to return home ; 
he could not follow them further. The young pair travelled on in 
safety after this until they came near to the King’s house, and 
the wife said to her husband, “ You must beware of any living 
creature—either man or beast—kissing you before we enter your 
father’s house, or else you will lose me.” 

“TI will be careful of that,” said he, but unfortunately his 
favourite dog leaped upon him and licked his mouth just as he 
leaped off the horse at his father’s gates, and when he turned 
round his wife had disappeared in the twinkling of an eye, and 
everything that happened to him seemed like a dream to him for 
he was again in the mist of enchantment. The young wife 
travelled on until she came to a green tree with a beautiful clear 
fountain at the foot of it, and after drinking of the water she 
climbed the tree, and on looking down she could see her own 
image in the fountain. A blacksmith was living near hand, and 
he sent his servant for a pail of water to the fountain, and when 
drawing the water she saw before her the image of the beautiful 
creature who was in the tree, and thought it was her own charms 
that she beheld mirrored there. 

She left the pail there, and, tossing her head, she said aloud, 
“T never knew before that I was so beautiful ; I can make some- 
thing better of my charms than to remain as servant to a black- 
smith,” and off she went without returning again to her master’s 
house. When the blacksmith thought his servant was long of 

returning, he sent his wife for the water, and when she also saw 


_ the beautiful face reflected from the fountain, she also tossed her 


head proudly, saying, “ With all this beauty I can get one of the 
great men in the king’s Court, and so I'll never return to live 
with a blacksmith,” and off she went. In the course of some time 
the blacksmith went to the fountain himself, and, on going to fill 
the pail, he saw the face and form so lovely in the fountain, and 
knowing too well that this was not the reflection of his grimy self, 
on looking up, he saw the beautiful wife of the king’s son, 
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and understood what had happened. ‘Come down,” he cried, 
“and if it is your fault that my wife and servant have left me, you 
must keep house for me yourself.” She forthwith descended 
from the tree and followed him to his home, promising to keep 
his house. 

The fame of her great beauty soon spread throughout the 
country, and every young man from east and west and north and 
south came to the smith’s house eager to see her, but she only 
allowed herself to be seen when she chose. Among the others, 
the servants in the king’s house came, and from them she heard 
about the unhappy state of the king’s son—that he had returned 
from the far-off bounds of the world, and was in such low spirits 
that nothing could make him smile. ‘The king,” they said, 
“was in great distress about his only son. The young man could 
not give a clear account of his journey, but he was always speaking 
of the beautiful young wife who had fled with him from the far-off 
bounds of the world on the back of the steed that would overtake 
the swift March wind that went before them, but could not be 
overtaken by the swift March wind that followed him.” They told 
also that the wise men of the country advised the king to make a 
great feast, to which all the young maidens of the country would 
be invited, in case any one of them might dispel the young man’s 
enchantment. The king had now given the invitations to the 
feast, and said that whatever maiden made his son laugh three 
times would become his wife, and would live with her husband in 
the king’s house for evermore. 

The young wife listened, and she determined to go to the 
feast even though she was not invited, and so when the king’s 
miller came, among others, to see her she promised to receive him 
kindly if he brought her a handful of barley from the king’s 
garner. Hedidso. The next servant that came was the young 
man whose mother had charge of all the king’s poultry. She 
promised to be kind to him also if he brought her a young cock 
and hen from the king’s poultry. He did so. And, thirdly, 
the king’s door-keeper came to ask for her love, and she pro- 
mised to receive his attentions, on condition that he would 
let her in to the feast that was to be given by the king 
to all the maidens in the country, and to which she was not 
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invited as being a stranger, and being of so lowly a condition as 
only to be a smith’s servant. The door-keeper promised that he 
would admit her to the feast. At length, when the feast-day came, 
and all the maidens were gathered together in the king’s house, 
each one eager to be the wife of the king’s son, they were all 
sorely disappointed, for none of them had been able to make him 
smile. He walked among them like one in a dream, and his 
father was very sorry, and he knew not what to do with him. At 
length, one of the gentlemen of the Court came to the king say- 
ing that there was a young maiden at the door seeking to see the 
king’s son, and saying she was sure she would maké him laugh. 
“Who is she?” asked the king. “I know not,” said the other, 
“ but her face is the fairest that I have ever seen; she is like a sun- 
beam dazzling the eyes.” “ Bring her in,” said the king, and she 
came. She had the cock and hen with her that she got from the 
king’s poultry keeper, and the handful of barley that she got 
from the miller, which was taken from the king’s garner, and she 
went to where the king’s son was reclining listlessly on a couch, 
and a crowd of beautiful maidens near him. He looked at her, 
but did not recognise her. She put the cock and hen on the 
side of the couch in front of the king’s son, and she made him put 
a pile or two of barley in the cock’s ear, and the cock struck 
him with his beak, saying, “It is ill on your part to do that 
to me. Do you remember the day the byre of the seven 
stalls, which had not been cleaned for seven years, and was 
cleaned out for you before the ‘Bodach Glas’ came from the 
mountain on which he was hunting ?” The king’s son remembered 
about that and he laughed. The lady made him next put a pile 
or two of barley in the hen’s ear, and she struck him with her 
beak, saying, “It is ill on your part to do that to me. Do you re- 
member the day the barn of the seven couplings was thatched 
for you with feathers before the ‘Bodach Glas’ came home from 
the mountain on which he was hunting?” Theking’s son remem- 
bered, and he laughed again. Then the young wife struck her 
finger on his face saying, “Do you remember the day on which 
I made a ladder of myself that you might get the golden ring 
from the bottom of the well that was on the top of the castle, so 
that you might not lose your head?” The king’s son laughed 
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heartily, and the spells of his enchantment were broken. He 
knew the beautiful young wife that had come with him from the 
far-off bounds of the world, and, full of gladness, he shewed her to 
his father and told him this was the wife he had so mysteriously 
lost. They then celebrated the marriage with great rejoicing, 
and they were all happy ever after, as long as they lived. 








THE RE-ARISING OF THE KELTS.* 


[By J. S. STUART-GLENNIE, M.A.] 

FEW things are more remarkable in Man’s history than the way 
in which the oppression and retardation of the development of a 
Race often conduces, in a special manner, to the progress of 
Humanity. Of the three great constituent races of the Aryan 
population of Europe—the Teutons, the Slavs and the Kelts— 
the two last have been for centuries overborne and oppressed in 
South Eastern and North Western Europe respectively. But 
the consequent retardation of the development of the Slavs and 
of the Kelts has now, with the resurgence of these races, contri- 
buted one of its most powerful factors to the Modern Revolution. 
For the consequence of this retardation of development has been 
the preservation, among the Eastern Slavs, of the organisation,. 
and, among the Western Kelts, of the ideas, at least, of Primitive 
Socialism, and of the idea especially of the proprietorship of the 

* 1, With respect to this spelling, I may note that, unlike the Greek k before e or 
i, the Keltic cis generally transliterated by, and always pronounced like, k in English, 
save, very strangely, inthe name by which Cesar says that the people called them- 
selves (‘‘ Celti ipsorum lingua, Galli nostra, appellantur” De Bel Gal.) I see 
no reason for, and every reason against, this exception to the general rule. German 
scholars, in writing the name, generally, I think, spell it with k ; and even when they 
write c, they mean it to be pronounced 4 Mone, for instance, though he writes ¢, 
does so with these remarks—‘‘ Kein celtisches Volk schreibt den Namen Celtz 
mit k, sondern alle mit c wie die Romer . . . wenn mann weiss dass c in allen 
celtischen Wéortern wie k gesprochen wird, so gentigt es.” Die Gallische Sprache, 
s. ix. I may add that the greater part of this paper was read at a meeting of the 
Gaelic Society of London, 12th June, 1884, and hence such phrases as ‘‘you re- 
member,” etc. 
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land by the clan or community, and of the wrongfulness, therefore, 
of private landlordism, with unlimited rights of eviction ; and from 
this preservation among the Eastern Slavs of the organisation, 
and, among the Western Kelts, of some of the ideas, at least, of 
Primitive Socialism, have already followed consequences of the 
most far-reaching character. It was the discovery of the Primi- 
tive Socialism of the Eastern Slavs that changed the old, 
unhistorical, and Utopian Socialism of Fourier into the new, 
historical, and Scientific Socialism of Marx. And it is the 
never-eradicated ideas of the Western Kelts with respect to 
the proprietorship of land that are chiefly now giving force 
and fervour to every scheme of land-restoration. But the 
new European life to which the Kelts are now rising in those 
energies and aspirations which constitute a main element in 
the Modern Revolution—this new European life of the Kelts is no 
illegitimate and abnormal birth of the time, but a legitimate and 
normal rebirth and resurrection. And I now propose rapidly to 
indicate some of those larger historical facts—which I hope some 
day to set forth in a less cursory manner—some of those larger his- 
torical facts that show the continuity of the history of the Kelts as 
a great European race; a continuity that has not hitherto been 
pointed out;f yet a continuity of adventurous enterprises and 
romantic fates, not unworthy in their way, to be historically com- 
pared with the fortunes and achievements of the nearest kinsmen 
of the Kelts, the imperial Romans, and the yet more illustrious 
Greeks.t 

But before I proceed to point out this continuity of the his- 





+ But though such continuous outlines as are here indicated, and as I hope at no 
distant date to complete, of the history of the Kelts from their first recorded achieve- 
ments to the present time, may be for the first time sketched, such outlines could not 
have been scientifically attempted but for the great number of admirable researches 
in special parts and periods of that history which have been recently published. 

t With respect to the relations of the race and language of the Kelts, see 
Beitrége zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung B. I, Eset, Celtisch, Grechisch, Latein- 
isch; SCHLEICHER, Die Stellung des Celtischen im Indo-Germanischen Sprachstainme ; 
B. IT. Littner, Keltisch Italseth; and Zeitschrift fiir veigleichende Sprachkunde, B 
VII; Eset, Celtic Studies, translated by Sullivan; Monk, Celtische Furschungen ; 
Korner, Keltische Studien; SvarK, Keltische Furschungen; GARNETT, Philo- 
logical Essays ; NEWMAN, Classical Museum, VI.; D’ ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, 
Revue Historique t. xxx ; and Celtic Magazine, vol. xii. pp. 1-11. 
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toric life of the Kelts, let me say that I do not speak of the Kelts 
as now a distinct race, but as a special element only in the popula- 
tion of these Islands, and of Scotland particularly. I do not 
believe that the Lowlands of Scotland were ever so purely 
Teutonic as some writers affirm. (Even in Fifeshire Gaelic 
appears to have been spoken in the fourteenth century ; and in 
Ayrshiré, halfa century before the birth of Burns.) But even ad- 
mitting that the population of the Lowlands was, previously to the 
Rebellions, mainly Teutonic, itis quite certain that, since the military 
and commercial opening up of the Highlands, which followed the 
suppression of the Rebellion of 1745; and above all, since what 
I may justly call the reconstruction of the Scottish Nationality by 
Macpherson, Burns, and Scott, and by the last more especially, 
the population of the Lowlands has become far less Teutonic 
than it formerly was, and the proportions of Teutonic and Keltic 
blood in the veins of Highlanders and Lowlanders respectively 
have come to be much more similar. Macpherson it was who 
first excited among the Lowlanders interest in, and sympathy with, 
the Highlanders, and made it even a subject of pride in a Low- 
lander to have Highland blood in his veins. Burns, though his 
father and forefathers were men of the Mearns (and, indeed, 
tenants of my maternal ancestors, the Stuarts of Inchbreck, for 
three hundred years on the southern slopes of the Grampians), 
Burns was, on his Ayrshire mother’s side, of distinctly Keltic 
descent, and united Highlands and Lowlandsin his poetry, wedding 
the Lowland dialect of his verse to Highland melodies. But what 
had been with Macpherson and Burns the unconscious work of 
reuniting Scotsmen and recreating the Scottish Nationality, 
Scott, with full consciousness of his great task, continued and 
completed. Divided at the period chosen by Scott for what is, 
perhaps, artistically, the greatest of his romances, into two peoples 
—Lowlanders, mainly, perhaps, Teutonic, and Highlanders, 
mainly Keltic—nor differing thus in race only, but in religion 
and in economic organisation, and separated besides by bitter 
memories of mutual injuries—’77s Sixty Years Since (the second 
title ot Waverley), ’Zzs Sixty Years Since became, as it were, 
the watchword with which Highlanders and Lowlanders sank their 
animosities for ever ; the barriers, not of hills only, but of hatreds, 
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being levelled, Highlands and Lowlands become almost equally 
Teuto-Keltic in race, and more completely and permanently than 
by the great War of Independence under Wallace and Bruce, 
the various elements of the Scottish people were united into one 
Nationality.* 

These remarks will, I trust, prevent misunderstandings that 
might otherwise possibly arise. And I will now proceed at once to 
point out that the history of the Kelts, as a great European race, 
is, in this sense, continuous, that, in everyone of the great Half- 
millennial Periods into which the history of Modern Civilisation, 
dated from the great revolutionary Epoch of the Sixth Century, 
B.C.,f naturally falls, the Kelts are not only found to have a his- 
tory, but a history that can be definitely characterised. The 
first of these Periods, the Half-millennium before the Christian 
Era, or the Hellenic Period, may, in Keltic history, be character- 
ised as the Period of Invasions.{ You remember the story of the 
envoy, from a tribe of Illyrian Gauls, who, when Alexander the 
Great asked them what they were most afraid of, replied “that 
they feared no man, nor any danger, except one, lest the heaven 





* See the writer’s, Macpherson, Burns, and Scott in their Relation to the Modern 
revolution, ‘* Fraser’s Magazine,” April, 1880. 





+ The sixth century, before Christ, was the century of Confucius in China; of 
Buddha, in India ; of Kyros the Great and the new Zoroastrianism, in Persia ; of the 
Babylonian Captivity (588—536), the so-called second Isiah, and the national con- 
version of the Jews to the Monotheism of their Prophets ; of Psammetichus, its last 
Pharaoh, in Egypt, and of the worship of Isis and Horus, the divine Mother and 
Child, rather than of ‘‘Our Father,” Osiris : of Thales, the Father of Philosophy, 
of Pythagoras, and Xenophanes, the Fathers also of religious and ethical Reform, and 
of Sappho and Alkaios, the first of the new subjective and lyric school of poetry in 
Greece, and finally in this rapid indication of its greater synchronisms, it was the 
century in which, through the world-conquests of Kyros (followed as these afterwards 
were by those of Alexander and of Cesar) the Aryan race first obtained that pre- 
dominance which it has since then kept; the century of those political changes, 
from Monarchies to Republics, which were but the outward sign and seal of far 
profounder economic changes both in Greece and at Rome; and hence the century of 
the first clear distinction between the civilisations of Europe and of Asia. 


¢ With respect to the history of the Kelts, previously to, and in, the earlier part 
of this Period, see, besides the well-known works of PRITCHARD, PICKET, and 
BELLOGUET SCHRADER, (QO) Sprachvergleichung and Urgeschichte, D’ ARBois DE 
JUBAINVILLE, Premier habitants de L’Europe, KoHN UND MEHLER, Vorgeschichte 
der Menschen in istlichen Europa, Sc. 
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should fall upon them.”* Alexander, who expected them to say 
that they feared him only, was rather disgusted at this proud 
answer, and agreed with his courtiers that these Gauls were great 
swaggerers. It was, however, not so. This proud and, appa- 
rently, too boastful answer was more than justified by the splen- 
did series of conquests which these proud envoys, their sons, and 
their grandsons achieved. You all know about the burning of 
Rome by Brennus I. (390, B.C.), and the attack on Delphi by 
Brennus II. (280 ?). But these and other such facts are usually 
thought of as mere incidents of Greek and Roman history re- 
spectively. The truth, however, rather is that the capture of 
Rome and the attack on Delphi were but incidents in a long 
century of Keltic conquests, coming, the most of them, between 
those of Alexander and of Caesar.f Nor were these Keltic con- 
quests but passing raids. They resulted in the establishment 
of Keltic Kingdoms, not only stretching across the whole breadth 
of Europe from the western shores of Scotland and Ireland to its 
eastern limits at the Dardanelles, where Gallipoli, as you know, 
the City of the Gauls, still records in its name the former extent 
of the Keltic Kingdoms of Europe—not only, I say, did the Keltic 
conquests establish Keltic Kingdoms stretching from those of 
Ireland, of Britain, and of Gaul, through what is now Switzerland 
and Austria,t Macedonia and Thrace, to the furthest limits of 
Europe, but the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus were crossed, 
and a great Keltic Kingdom was established in the heart of Asia 
Minor—a kingdom that was called after the name of its con- 
querors, Galatia.§ Picture to yourselves, then, Europe and 
Western Asia between the times of Alexander and of Czsar, and 
it must be marked by a broad band of red or blue, or whatever 
colour you prefer, painted right across from the Western Coasts 
of Ireland to the confines of Persia, and indicating Keltic occupa- 


* See Plutarch, Alexander. 


t+ See CONTZEN Wanderungen der Kelten; D’ ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE Revue 
Historique, t. XXX, Origines Gauloises. 





t See Koch’s Alteste Geschichte Oesterreich, und Rayuns, Celtische Alterthiimer 
zur Erlanterung der dltesten Geschichten und Verfassung Helvetiens, 


§ See Wernsdorf De Republica Galatarum ; Perret, Exploration de la Galatic; 
Robion Histoire de Gaulois d Orieut. 
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tion and independent Celtic Kingdoms. And of the civilisation of 
these kingdoms it is sufficient here to say that they had gold and 
silver coinages, of which many fine examples are still preserved 
in the Museums of Europe*—coinages modelled, indeed, on the 
Greek coins of Macedonia, but with distinct national charac- 
teristics. 

Such were the European and Asiatic conquests, and such was 
the extent of the Kingdoms of the Kelts in the Hellenic Period of 
the history of Modern Civilisation. But there was a terrible 
change in the fates and fortunes of the Kelts during the next 
half-millennium, the first 500 years of the Christian Era. To a 
romantic period of conquering /uvasions succeeded a tragic period 
of overpowered Sudyections. During the first 500 years of the 
Christian Era, the Kelts were subjugated by the Romans,f sub- 
jugated by Christianity, and subjugated by the Teutons.§ By 
the time that Paul wrote his Epistle to the Galatians the inde- 
pendent Keltic Kingdom of Galatia had been overthrown, and 
incorporated in the Roman Empire.{ But still there is a certain 
significance in the fact that the great Apostle of Christianity 
addressed one of his Epistles even in name to Gauls. By 
Christianity we know that the Kelts were the first subjugated 
among the so-called Barbarians—long before the Teutons, and 
still longer before the Slavs. How far their subjugation by 





* See Evans’ British Coins. 

+ See besides, of course, CAESAR, VALROGER, Les Celtes, (La Gaule Celtigue, and 
Gaule Romaine.) Scuayes Le Pay Rus avant et devant la Domation Romaine. 
F pe CouLances roblemes d’ Historie, and the Histories of Thierry and Pellontier, 
&e. 

t With respect to the Pagan beliefs of the Kelts see MONE, Geseh. de Heidenthum, 
im Nordlichen Europa; ECKtrMANN, Lehrbuch der Religion Geschichte 11I. Die 
Kelten ; Le¥1ocg, Eludes de Mythologie Celtique; MARTIN, Etudes d’ Archeologie 
Celtigue; Buertranpv, Archeologie Celtique; Gaivoz, Esguisse de la Religion des 
Gaulois ; Prctet, Du Culte des Cabries chez les Anciens Irlandais , F. pt CouLancEs, 
Comment la Druidsme a disparu? (Academie des Sciences Nusales, 1879, and Rev. 
des Deux Mondes, 15th Aug. 1881 ; Ruys Celtic Britain. 

§ Hotrzmann, Ke/ten und Germanen, arrives at the astounding conclusion that 
the Gauls were Germans, and that both were Celts. See Branpg's Ethnographische 
Verhiltniss des Kelten und Germanen., : 

q But in the third century St. Jerome found that their language was still the same 
as that which he had been accustomed to hear in Gaul, Com, 
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Christianity tended to their subjugation by the Pagan, Romans, 
and Pagan Teutons; or how far their subjugation by the Romans 
and the Teutons tended to their subjugation by Christianity with 
its precepts of submission and forgiveness, and its consolations in 
another world for the miseries endured in this world—these are 
historical questions which can be here only suggested for con- 
sideration. And in this rapid survey I can only add, with respect 
to this tragic period of Keltic history, that Keltic genius still 
showed its pre-eminence in the Saints which it gave to the 
Christian Church, and still more, perhaps, in the Heretics.* 

We now come to the third Half-millennial Period in the history 
of Modern Civilisation, and the third Half-millennial Period in the 
modern history of the Kelts—the period between 500 and 1000 
of the Christian Era. Again, the fates and fortunes of the Kelts 
underwent a striking change. The former, or second Period ot 
their history, I have characterised as the Period of Subjections ; 
the third Period may be characterised as the Period of Kingdoms, 
or, more correctly, of Northern Kingdoms. For not now, as 
in that first brilliant period of Keltic history, did the Kingdoms of 
the Kelts extend all over Europe and into the heart of Western 
Asia. Their Kingdoms were confined now to the north-western 
borders of Europe—to Scotland,f to Ireland,t to Wales,§ and to 
Brittany.§ After the sixth century, the beginning of this Period, 
there came a pause in the desperate pressure of their Pagan foes 
on the now Christianised Kelts. But in the sixth century there 
was still desperate fighting between the Pagan Hordes of the 
Northern Sea and the Christian Kymry of what is now Northern 
England and Southern Scotland. In the Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, edited by our countryman, Mr. Skene, we have some remains 
of the bardic records of this desperate struggle between Christian 
Kelt and Pagan Teuton. And taking up and carrying on the 








* Pelagius, for instance, of Brittany. 
+ See SKENE’s Chronicles of the Picts and Scots and Celtic Scotland. 
tSee O’DONoVAN’s Annals of the Four Masters; O’Curry’s Lectures on the 


MS. Materials of Irish History; and SuLLivan’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish. 


§ See Ruys’s Celtic Britain. 
{ See Courson, Histoire des Peuples Bretonnes, 
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scholarly work of Mr. Skene, I venture to think that I have proved 
that this bard-recorded struggle of the Kymry under their Guledig 
Arthur, and on what is now chiefly Scottish ground, was the 
historical basis* of the splendid Cycle of Arthurian romance, 
which, in the succeeding half-millennium, was so magnificently 
elaborated by French trouveres and troubadours, and German 
minnesanger. But the Teutons conquered the Kymry of Southern 
Scotland, only to be themselves conquered by the Scots of 
Dalriada. Of the Keltic Kingdoms, however, of Scotland, of 
Ireland, of Wales, and of Brittany during this period—between 
500 and 1000—I can here only further say that their artistic 
productions are evidence of no inconsiderable degree of culture ; 
and that from the Monasteries of these Keltic Kindoms there went 
forth missionariest and scholars who attained the highest dis- 
tinction all over Europe. Indeed, the greatest European thinker 
of the whole of this half-millennium between the sixth and the 
eleventh century was a Northern Kelt—whether a Scotsman or 
an Irishman—Scotus Erigena.t 


(To be continued.) 





* But to point out this historical basis by no means implies, as certain critics 
appear to assume, that the Arthurian legends do not owe much of their form to 
floating myths. 

+ St. Columba and St. Adamnan, for instance. See generally Montalambert’s 
Moines d’ Occident, and Jubainville’s Zntroduction aTetude de la Literature Celtigque. 
But the subject will be more specially marked in the forthcoming work of Professor 
Stokes, 

tSee St. Réné Taillaudier’s Scot Erigene; and Guizot’s Hist. de la Civil en 
France, t. i, 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF CELTIC ETHNOLOGY. 





A PEOPLE may be of one language, while at the same time they 
may be descended from originally different races, speaking widely 
different languages. No race can well be more composite than 
the English-speaking race : 


** For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt or whatever we be.” 


A Celtic-speaking people need not—in fact, never is—of the same 
one original stock. The original Celts, if even they were unmixed, 
conquered and absorbed the populations which, in their westward 
course, they found in Europe before them. What then is the 
value of the term Celt and Celtic, it may naturally be asked. 
The ethnological value is indeed very little; but, as an index 
to culture and to language, the term is of high importance. 
Everyone can understand that the Celtic language means some- 
thing—that it has, in fact, a certain historical and linguistic value ; 
but everyone does not understand that Celtic culture and civiliza- 
tion, which accompany the Celtic languages, are of equal 
historical value, and are almost equally definite and characteristic. 
To say that a language, and consequently its culture, belongs to 
the Indo-European group is, to the linguist and the historian, a 
statement of the greatest importance, for they know that both the 
language and the culture will retain considerable traces of their 
descent, however degraded they may be. Yet the people speak- 
ing that Aryan tongue need scarcely have a drop of Aryan blood 
in their veins. 

Linguists delight to restore the forms of this proto-Aryan 
language ; Schleicher was bold enough to write a fable in it. 
Similarly from what the words common to the vocabularies of lan- 
guages descended from this ecrly Aryan mean and signify, we may 
construct a faint outline of Aryan life. The Aryans had kings and 
chiefs; descent was in the male line and monogamy was doubt- 
less the rule; domestic animals were named and tamed, and 
agriculture was practised ; metals were known, though possibly 
not iron, and implements of metal made use of; weaving and 
clothing existed; nature was worshipped on polytheistic and 
authropomorphic principles, and a highly complex language, 
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indicating a long descent, was employed. From literary indica- 
tions we gather that the race was tall and fair-haired, springing 
from a somewhat cold clime. Such was the race that began to 
impose, some three thousand, more or less, years ago, their 
rule, their civilization, and their language on the previous 
population of Europe. How they dealt with these previous 
peoples we may infer from what the historical Aryans did 
with those nations they conquered. Greece and Rome may 
form some analogy. Rome conquered and garrisoned Gaul, 
overran it with its officials, and established its own laws and 
polity. Now, to grasp properly the earlier Aryan con- 
quests, we have only to member that the Aryans were citizens and 
soldiers at the same time, and that they had probably no Rome 
to look to for support. Hence they lived as an aristocracy in the 
country they took possession of, and the previous inhabitants were 
practically, if not really, enslaved. And our earliest historical 
facts go to substantiate these deductions. Gaul, for instance, in 
Czesar’s time was ruled by a tall and fair-haired aristocracy, with 
their military retinue of the same race and stock as themselves, 
and the common people were, to use Czsar’s expression, 
“regarded almost in the light of slaves, who did not dare do any- 
thing of themselves, and who were never consulted on any public 
policy.” The common people in Gaul managed only the land 
and the household. They were of quite a different race, and, 
judging from their descendants, they were in personal appearance 
thick-set and short, with broad heads and faces, and dark hair. 
We get a glimpse of the Celtic civilization at the time of 
Czesar from the Greek and Roman writings of that period, and the 
leading features of that civilization may be indicated. There is 
complete unanimity that the Celts, that is, the leading men and 
the soldiers, were tall of stature, fair-skinned, golden-haired, and 
blue-eyed. They were frank, hospitable, apt to quarrel, fickle in 
opinions, fond of change ; they liked war, and were hot in attack, 
but easily discouraged by defeat. They were fond of colour, and of 
gay and flaming particoloured dresses, with many personal orna- 
ments. They were imaginative and given to figurative speech, 
boastful and declamatory. They were, though intelligent, super- 
stitious, going to excesses in sacrifices and rites. Their religion 
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was a polytheism like that of Greece and Rome. In family 
matters they were monogamists, for, among other indications, 
Cesar says that the wife’s dowry was equalled by a sum from the 
husband, and all this at death fell to the survivor, but he also 
speaks of the wives of a noble; they seem in this and family 
matters generally to have been in.the Homeric stage of culture. 
Their political system had originally been monarchial, but it gave 
way, as in Greece and Rome, to an oligarchy. Even the stage 
of tyrant was not unknown, for severe laws were passed in one 
State at least against tyrants or men who tried to seize absolute 
power. The oligarchical republics had senates and consuls, and 
the Druids or priests were powerful politically as well as judicially. 
They were agriculturists of no mean calibre, and they manufac- 
tured serges, cloths, and felts of great repute. Mines were worked, 
smith-work was carried to great perfection; the art of tinning 
was known and metal ornaments largely manufactured for men 
and horses. Their food was flesh generally, and pork especially ; 
and their drink consisted of milk, ale, and mead, and they were 
considerably given to intemperance. In Gaul they wore, in 
peace, blouses—/eine in old Irish—and trousers ; in war, they wore 
defensive armour, and had long, iron claymores, serrated spears, 
and javelins peculiar to themselves. The insular Celts wore little 
or no defensive armour, and they fought from chariots, as did the 
Gauls formerly. Their houses were of wood and wicker-work, 
large and dome-shaped. The existence of military roads is clear 
from the preservation by the Romans of the native Celtic measure 
of distance, euga (league). We may regard the insular Celts— 
those of Britain and Ireland—as not quite so advanced as those of 
Gaul ; they were, as indeed the Roman and Greek writers saw, 
“just like the people in Homer’s time ;” while the Gauls were 
somewhat in the stage of culture of the Greeks before the Persian 
wars. 

Celtic domination in Western Europe existed for considerably 
over a century. From about 400 to towards the middle of the 
third century before our Era, the Celts were the conquering and 
dominating power of Western Europe. They owed their suprem- 
acy probably to monarchial union. A king of the name of Ambi- 
gatos Biturix, or “‘ World-King,” about 400 B.C., appears to have 
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extended and established the Celtic power in Spain, Austria, and 
Germany ; and, on the fall of the kingdoms of Alexander, the 
Celts pushed their power still further east, bursting even upon 
Greece, and crossing over to Asia Minor. At the beginning of 
the third century B.C., the Celtic or Gaulish Empire extended 
from Thrace to the Atlantic ; it comprised the greater part, if not 
the whole, of Spain, all Gaul, save the country around Marseilles, 
a considerable part—over the half or perhaps all—of modern 
Germany, and all North Italy; it extended eastwards to Silesia, 
Mid-Hungary, and Servia—Belgrade, the Capital of Servia, being 
called in Classic times by its Gaulish name of Singidunum. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville brings forward some proofs that they had 
the Germans under their sway ; this he tries to prove from place 
names and from terms which the Germans adopted from their 
Celtic conquerors. One of these terms is undoubtedly Gaulish, the 
term for kingly power—veiks, or Gaulish rir; our Gaelic righ. 
The root here is rég—which ought in Teutonic to appear as 
either rék or rak, but it is -riek. Kluge, the German etymologist, 
agrees with M. D’Arbois in regard to this word. Besides these 
countries, the Celts had also overrun the British Isles. So vast 
an Empire might even have satisfied Rome itself. Its fall would 
seem to have been caused by the disruption of the central 
monarchy in Gaul. The Germans rose on the Northern frontiers, 
and the Romans pushed their conquests on the South, and the 
great Celtic Empire soon crumbled into nothingness between 
them. 

This Celtic Empire was also a Gaulish one, to all appearance ; 
it was the Gallo-British branch, and not the Goidelic or Gaelic 
branch that took part in these conquests. Where the Goidels 
were then we do not well know. Some find indications of their 
presence in Spain—Equabona and one or two other names are 
brought forward by Professor Rhys by way of proof; but the 
Goidels evidently were in the British Isles then. From what 
point they entered Britain and Ireland cannot be said as yet. 
The Irish monkish traditions, playing as usual upon the similarity 
of names, in this case, of Iberia to Hibernia, bring the Gaels, or 
Milesians, from Spain into Ireland; but there does not seem to 
be any possible ground of fact underlying the story of such a 
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colonisation, even granting that Goidels colonised parts of Spain, 
and, granting further, which is undoubtedly the case, that Iberian 
blood is strongly mixed in our British and Irish population. The 
usual theory is that the Goidels first took possession of all Britain 
and Ireland ; that then the Brythonic branch of the Celts followed 
them into Britain, and pushed them westwards into Cornwall, 
Wales, Galloway, and Northern Scotland, possessing themselves 
of the East of England and Scotland, which the Brythons, or 
Gallo-Britons, undoubtedly did possess at the opening of the 
Christian Era. That there were Goidels in Cornwall, Wales, 
Galloway, and Northern Scotland is quite true; that there were 
Goidels in Eastern England and Scotland has yet to be proved. 
The place and river names do not prove anything of the kind; 
they are, so far as they are Celtic, also Brythonic. Goidels 
existed in Wales in the fifth century ; their tombstone inscrip- 
tions are found there and in Cornwall. But they may have been 
Scots of the celebrated invasions that raged in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, when Picts from Scotland and Scots from Ireland 
kept pouring in upon the Roman province, and afterwards on the 
Romanised Britons. Scotland also may have at that same time 
received an influx of Goidelic population, another influx oc- 
curring in the sixth century, under Fergus MacErc, coming from 
Ireland. In any case, from the Moray Firth all the way to 
the English Channel, on the East Coast, the country was held 
by a Brythonic people. 

We must pause to consider the population which the Celts 
found here on their first arrival. Without going back to the 
palaeolithic, or even to the early neolithic times, we may deal at 
once with the races that have left grave mounds and barrows 
behind them. Two definite races antecedent to the Celts are 
proved from the barrow contents to have existed. Mr. Elton, in 
his work on the “Origins of English History,” published four 
years ago, founding on the researches of Dr. Thurnam, Canon 
Greenwell, and others, has characterised these races. The first 
race, denominated by him the “Iberian,” was small, dark-skinned, 
and long-headed, and existed in the stone-age period ; they were 
invaded, and apparently subdued, by a round-headed, rough- 
featured (beetle-browed, with the nose overhung at its root), fair, 
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and tall race, whom he designates “ Finnish,” and who were in their 
bronze age. Upon and after these came the Celts in their iron 
or “early-iron” age. Professor Rhys, shortly after Mr. Elton’s 
work appeared, published his “Celtic Britain.” Discarding 
“skin and skull” archeology, he proves from considerations of 
customs and language that another race preceded the Celts, which 
he calls “ Ivernian,” a term which practically means Iberian ; 
they spoke a language like the Basque. To this race belonged 
especially the Picts, as their custom of female succession, indicat- 
ing anon-Celtic and non-Aryan marriage system, more particu- 
larly proves. A work, however, appeared last year, which, though 
not overthrowing the views of Mr. Elton and Professor Rhys, 
must cause some extension or modification of them. This work 
is Dr. Beddoe’s “ Races of Britain,” which contains a mine of 
ethnologic material. He thinks there are indications of both 
African or Iberian and Asiatic—Chinese or Mongols, even with 
oblique eyes included—in the present population. The Celts of 
Gaul, he roughly divides into two; first, Broca’s Celts, the dark 
race that inhabits France from Britanny to Savoy, the Arver- 
nians, as he calls them ; second, the Belgic Celts, who had tall 
frames, square foreheads, and long, sharply-drawn features, and 
comparatively dark hair. This race seems to have entered con- 
siderably into the formation of the British and Irish populations. 
We may quote the summary of his results as to the population of 
Britain at the time of the Roman conquest. He says :—‘ The 
natives of South Britain at the time of the Roman conquest pro- 
bably consisted mainly of several strata, inequally distributed, of 
Celtic-speaking people, who in race and physical type, however, 
partook more of the tall, blond stock of Northern Europe than of 
the thick-set, broad-headed, dark stock which Broca has called 
Celtic, and which those who object to this attribution of that 
much-contested name, may, if they like, denominate Arvernian. 
Some of these layers were Gaelic in speech, some Cymric ; they 
were both superposed on a foundation principally composed of 
long-headed, dark races of the Mediterranean stock, possibly 
mingled with fragments of still more ancient races, Mongoliform 
or Allophylian. This foundation-layer was still very strong 
and coherent in Ireland and the North of Scotland, where 
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the subsequent deposits were thinner, and in some parts 
wholly or partially absent. The most recent layers were 
Belgic, and may have contained some portion or colouring of 
Germanic blood; but no Germans, recognisable as such by 
speech as well as person, had as yet entered Britain.” Dr. 
Beddoe’s tall and blond Celtic-speaking people would probably 
answer to Mr. Elton’s Finnish or bronze-age men. Of the 
modern Gaelic type, Dr. Beddoe says, “The physical type of the 
modern Gael in Ireland and Scotland, and of their apparent kins- 
men in parts of Wales and the West of England, is, on the whole, 
best accounted for, perhaps, by a cross of the Iberian, with a long- 
faced, harsh-featured, red-haired race, who contributed the lan- 
guage and much of the character. If only the Belgae had spoken 
Gaelic, as Dr. Guest believed, the difficulty might not have been 
so great; the attendants of Jovinus [Belgae] are not unlike 
modern Gaels, and the Milesians may have been a tribe of the 
same cross who passed through Spain.” 

The Pictish problem remains still-unsolved. Professor Rhys 
maintains their non-Celtic character; Professor Windisch thinks 
that the name at least cannot be separated from that of the Gaul- 
ish Pictavi, modern Poitiers. In opposition to Skene, who makes 
them Gaels with a dash of Welsh blood and influence, Professor 
Windisch makes them, from the linguistic remains to hand, dis- 
tinctly of the Welsh branch of the Celtic race. He scarcely 
believes in the non-Aryan character attributed to them by Pro- 
fessor Rhys. Professor Windisch seems to be perfectly right as 
regards the Pictish language ; a Welsh dialect was undoubtedly 
spoken from the shores of the Moray Firth all along the East 
Coast of Scotland, and extending westwards to the middle of 
Inverness and Perth; and this British tongue again was overrun 
before the roth century by the Gaelic from the West. At the 
same time this does not in the slightest degree invalidate Pro- 
fessor Rhys’s theory that the Picts were non-Aryan. The 
Brythonic people had amalgamated with this non-Aryan bronze- 
age race, giving them their language, and in their turn adopt- 
ing many of their customs. The proof of this, such as it may be, 
must be reserved for a future occasion. 
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GLASGOW STUDENTS. 


III. 
[By W. J. DouGLas.] 


THE Professor of Mathematics is engaged in a constant struggle 
against Providence, for there are some that cannot study 
mathematics, and the Professors duty is to make them 
study. Nor are these always or often the stupid and the 
idle. The fons asinorum stops the race-horse as often as the 
ass. A man may write Greek verse and never be able to see why 
on earth the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle should or 
should not be equal. Just as some men are born blind, so some 
men are born with an incapacity of seeing the beauties and the 
virtues of an angle. Some, on the other hand, drink in circles 
and triangles like their mothers’ milk. These last are in imminent 
danger, for although you may overcome a passion for opium, and 
outlive the fascination of beauty, there is said to be no authentic 
instance of a cure in the case of anyone who has fallen in love 
with a tangent, or has nourished a fatal attachment to an obtuse 
triangle. But for the hopeful and the hopeless alike, Professor 
Jack is an admirable instructor. He has two mottoes—the one is 
thorough, and the other isonward. He does not recognise impos- 
sibilities, for he has edited a newspaper, and an editor is as well 
acquainted with impossibilities as an ordinary man is with bread 
and butter. Therefore, he gives out problems that every one of 
his students at once declare to be incapable of solution. This 
they tell to the Professor. He smiles upon them with that smile 
which is confined to editors and diplomatists—and they solve the 
problems. Then your work must be thoroughly learned. The 
Professor takes infinite pains himself, and he does not spare you. 
There is an idea in college that you cannot deceive Professor 
Jack. When for absence or non-preparation you produce the 
orthodox reasons, the “indisposition,” the railway collision in 
which you might have been, the unaccountable loss of your 
college books, you are apt to falter. There is a light in that eye 
which means, “I am too old a rogue for that.” He will allow for 
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three deceased relatives in one session. But there he draws the 
line. A student has no right to have relatives that die off like 
sheep with a murrain. Once, however, the story goes, he was 
confounded. An exceedingly youthful-lookirg student, who had 
been much absent, was summoned to account for his doings. He 
reddened and he stammered while the Professor’s eye beamed 
with gentle sarcasm. At last he whispered, “Oh, sir, please sir, 
we have had a baby.” 

When you are done with Professor Jack, or rather when he 
has done with you, then you are material fit for the purposes of 
Sir William Thomson. There are two opinions about Sir William. 
He is said to be the greatest man and the worst teacher in Scot- 
land. He is also said to be the greatest man and the best teacher. 
Unhappily there is no middle path between these, over which 
judicial and judicious ignorance can proceed to explain. The 
fact is, to appreciate Sir William’s teaching you require a know- 
ledge of mathematics that would almost qualify you for a pro- 
fessor’s chair. And he presumes that you have that knowledge. 
The supposition is flattering but unfortunate. While lofty 
intellects, severely trained by pure geometry, are following 
with ardent and unflagging gaze the Professor into what he 
calls “ the poetry of a mathematical demonstration,” meaner minds 
are wondering why there are so many moments in a minute, and 
sO many minutes in an hour. One brilliant student, of a Celtic 
race, used to say that Sir William Thomson was an inspiration in 
himself although you did not understand a single word he 
uttered. It was unfortunate for this theory that its author used 
to fall asleep at the beginning of the hour and awake at the end 
of it. There could be no doubt that Sir William was always 
deeply in earnest. He seemed more a prophet of mathematics 
than a teacher, and sometimes his zeal a little outran his humour. 
Once he brought to the class-room an instrument for measuring 
earthquakes. He forgot to bring the earthquakes also. But 
Sir William was not to be baffled by such a trifle. Suddenly, 
to the amazement of his students, he tucked his gown under 
his arms and executed a wild war dance round the instrument. 
It registered an earthquake. Sir William Thomson was our 
great man, our pride, our hero. We looked with awe on his 
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grand, serene, old face. He was one of the men of the age. He 
dignified his title, while his title added no lustre to him. 

Such are the Arts Professors of Glasgow University, sketched 
by one of the idlest, yet most grateful, of their students. Gentle- 
men they are of high breeding, the most delicate sympathy, and 
the broadest culture. And yet they fail in doing what they are 
there to do. It is universally acknowledged that an absurd pro- 
portion of those whom they have taught, and should have 
influenced, leave the University altogether unaffected for good. 
They may know a little more, but they are as far from that which 
is the true end of culture—a sympathy with Art and Nature— 
as they were on the day when first they donned the gown and 
“trencher.” The reason is that the University is an institution, not 
a community. Indeed, it is only a first-class school, and its 
students are superior school boys. Nor has it even those things 
which give to a school its character and its tone. A crowd is 
admirable when there is cheering or killing to be done, but it 
is not society. Glasgow University wants tutors and college 
boarding houses. In time it will have both, and the sooner that 
time comes the better it will be for Scotland. 

After all the great want in our Scottish Universities, is the 
want which distinguishes men from their affectionate relatives of 
the long ears, the want of money. They are very poor. We 
think that wealthy men put too great a value on the advantages of 
poverty. It is very delightful to hear the possessor .of half-a- 
million enlarge with appropriate eloquence upon the advantages 
of cultivating learning on a little oatmeal. We fully recognise the 
lofty spirit which inspires Jonathan Croesus, Esq., when he 
proudly says that he would rather eat a herring and study in 
Glasgow than feast in the lordly halls of Oxford. We give full 
credit to Mr. Croesus, and recognise that he has dined. At the 
same time we know a hundred ways in which that gentleman 
would bestow a few thousands upon the college, and yet to 
no appreciable degree plunge it into inervating luxury. Not 
that the Glasgow merchants have done badly by their noble Uni- 
versity. Some of them have given to it with a liberality that 
almost entitles them to the noble but abused title of merchant 
princes. And doubtless in ae will give more, so that while 
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the University becomes old, it will become rich. Perhaps, too, 
the beneficent star of another Bute will rise in some unexpected 
quarter. For if all noblemen were like Lord Bute, the order of 
the nobility might last for ever. But Providence only gives us 
such a man to tempt us. He sets him down in our midst, illus- 
trious, noble, learned, gentle, and generous, as if to say, “ This is 
what your nobility might have been.” Yet when we could have 
done honour to Lord Bute, we rejected him because of his politics 
and his religion, as no doubt our fathers objected to St. Columba, 
because he was an Irishman. But if the heavens rained Butes, 
and the Butes rained money, one of the first uses to which that 
money should be put ought to be to increase the number of 
“ Professors’ Assistants.” 

A professor’s assistant has always been to me a subject of 
profound interest. He represents the aristocracy of learning. 
For in college, as out of it, an aristocracy we have, profoundly 
reverenced by the mass, toadied by some, and vigorously ob- 
jected to by stern republican souls who hold the sublime doctrine 
that other fellows are quite as good as some fellows. But there 
has been a whisper in Garth, and a rumour in the clubs of 
Askelon, that Mr. Chamberlain was once seen walking arm in 
arm with a Duke, and looking amiable under these trying circum- 
stances. So not even the most audacious leveller, not Mr. 
Robespiere Jones himself, who is now a respectable Tory clergy- 
man, but who used to say that aristocrats were made to be assas- 
sinated, could resist the amiable and condescending smile of an 
assistant professor. Indeed, R. Jones used to tell us in an off- 
hand manner when he had supped the night before with the great 
A and the eloquent B, who were admitted by Glasgow and the 
rest of Europe to be the rising stars of learning, but who have 
since unaccountably disappeared. 

For my own part, I always looked upon the Professors’ 
assistants as very fine fellows, and as true ornaments to the 
University. They have what some account the fault and some 
the virtue of all young men—sublime self-confidence. But this 
never makes them prigs. They are good enough to remember 
that all the world cannot be Professors’ assistants, and they regard 
our lower humanity with toleration, not to say with benignity. 
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Look, for instance, at Mr. Christopher Northeast, lately the talented 
assistant to the eminent Professor of Things in General. He isa 
thorough Scot, with something of the massive and homely face 
that appears in Burns and Carlyle. You can tell by a very little 
conversation with him that his. characteristics are talent and 
dourness. He is quite capable of taking up an idea and 
sticking to it in spite of all principalities and powers. You would 
not be the least surprised if you heard that he had defied the 
whole General Assembly, and called the Court of Session a 
parcel of ignorant old women. But whatever he says or does 
you know that it will be brilliant, striking, and original. His is a 
mind so trained to a hatred of platitudes and commonplaces that 
he is in a perpetual fever of watchfulness lest he should say 
something that another man has said before him. His literary 
conscience is as painfully acute as is the moral conscience of 
some high church perfectionist who exclaims, “ Miserable sinner 
that I am, I swallowed a spoonful of meat soup Friday a year 
ago!” It costs him a painful effort to utter such a well-worn 
phrase as “it is a wet day,” and I believe that he never says 
it without searching wildly in his mind to see if he can find 
some novel and epigramatic way of putting the simple fact that the 
rain is falling from the clouds. But, after all, it is only men 
of real and great ability who have such scruples. And although 
Mr. Northeast has a very fine talent in the way of making 
enemies, not even these deny his ability. He will be something 
very great, but I do not think that it is yet decided whether he 
is to be President of the British Republic, or whether he is 
to write a great drama that will outlast London, and be read 
when men are disputing whether Gladstone was or was not a 
solar myth. But in spite of the undoubted fact that Mr. 
Northeast is the possessor of a fine and powerful intellect, he is 
very popular—except among those by whom he is hated. Even 
in the awful altitudes of assistant professorship, he has not lost a 
certain frolicsome and boyish joyous spirit. He is proud, but he 
can condescend, and at a student party he is the gayest of the 
gay, and scatters his cynical high-class jests among his juniors, 
who do not in the least understand what he is talking about, but 
are proud to laugh in such illustrious company. For he is a 
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dreadful cynic, is Mr. Christopher Northeast, and human nature 
has to look closely to its p’s and q’s when it comes underneath 
his penetrating eye, and being a healthy, happy, and fairly 
prosperous young gentleman, it is his pleasure to profess himself 
profoundly sceptical, and to adopt a deeply saturnine tone and 
manner. But that never quite overcomes his native kindliness of 
disposition, and many of those who knew him as a Glasgow 
assistant Professor, are quite as proud of the position he is surely 
and honestly gaining in the literary world, as he is himself, which 
is saying a great deal indeed. 

Very unlike Mr. Christopher Northeast, is his friend and 
brother assistant in the professorial art, Mr. Verie Pleasing, M.A. 
He is a young gentleman who is the possessor of somewhat 
seraphic features and expression, which he has cultivated with 
careful diligence. It has been said that many a fair girl under- 
graduate, with golden hair and spectacles, has looked on that face 
and sighed in vain. And, certainly, he has an elegantly cut nose, 
and the manner in which he wears his eyeglasses should be fatal 
to any properly constituted young woman. But I don’t think 
that he is very much of a lady’s man. He loves his career more 
than he can love any woman. The most ravishing glances of an 
eye, dark and fascinating as a starry midnight, may be utterly lost 
and wasted if cast upon a young man whose whole soul is absorbed 
upon the problem how to illustrate a fact or turn a phrase. 
Among the male students Mr. Pleasing is exceedingly popular. 
He is at once clever and kindly, and he is anxious to help any 
lame young dog of them all over a stile. Then he is so much in 
love with his profession, and is so anxious as a teacher to teach 
well, gives so much pains and attention to his work, you cannot but 
admit that he deserves to be liked and respected. Perhaps he is 
a little fussy, perhaps he is a little given to intellectual dandyism, 
perhaps he assumes and presumes too much by just the least 
little bit of a trifle, but he has so many great and genuine quali- 
ties that we may consider him worthy of the position he has and 
almost worthy of that he would like to have. 

But the most popular of all these assistants is that medical 
gentleman, Dr. Christmas MacMay. I regret that in these articles 
I must confine myself mostly to the Art Students of Glasgow 
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University, because I have always considered that medical studies 
attracted the very best and ablest of our men. It is the fashion 
for Law and Theology to look down upon Medicine; why, I 
know not, except the reason, world old and world wide, that 
those assume most who should assume least. The Medical 
Student is certainly a little boisterous, and is very frequently in 
that state of mind that “don’t care twopence for anybody or 
anything.” You see when you come to cut up a human body, 
and make jokes about a human body, and to fully realise that a 
human body is only so much disguised water and dirt, you come 
to think less and less of that aggregate of human bodies, which is 
Society. But let me ask you this, Did you ever know a full- 
fledged doctor who was nota gentleman? To be superstitious is at 
the root of all ungentlemanly habits, and a medical man has no 
superstitions. Now, Dr. Christmas MacMay is the very type of a 
medical gentleman. He possesses all the freedom and strength 
that are given by peculiar training, and he has not had yet to 
bend to the hackwork of his profession. For it does blunt the 
edge of a man’s wit to listen to the long story of an old woman’s 
ailments, and to prescribe for young women who are suffering 
from too many novels and too little exercise. Like many other 
doctors, Mr. MacMay is given to sarcasm. The habit of cutting 
up bodies leads to the habit of cutting up minds, and how few 
have minds that look well in slices. But the sarcasm of this 
young gentleman is very refined and subtle, and he dissects a 
brain with a line from Shelley, and amputates a limb with a 
quotation from Swift. Indeed, he is a fine gentleman, a fine 
doctor, and a fine scholar all in one. He is great too in politics, 
for he is one of those delightful speakers who, with a voice as soft 
as milk and a look as innocent as that of a babe, utter the most 
piercing and poignant sarcasms, and leave their opponent 
blowing and spluttering like a whale with a harpoon in it. The 
reason of the doctor’s popularity is that he has no pretensions 
about him, not a ha’porth. Rather he affects on unpretensions, 
hands-in-one’s-pocket, happy-go-lucky sort of style. And when 
he is speaking upon a subject of which he knows as much as any 
other man living, the manner in which he reproves your own 
stupendous ignorance is eminently flattering. It is as if be said to 
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you—“ My dear fellow, probably you know quite as much about 
this as I do, but J should think, etc., etc.” 

I might go on to describe many other assistant Professors, but 

as they are gentlemen who never like to be crowded, it is better to 
refrain. The only particular fault they have is that we have so 
few of them. We could use and enjoy a great many more. The 
time will probably come very shortly when the huge and 
unweildy University classes will be divided into sections, each sec- 
tion large enough to make one good class for a teacher, and 
not too large for the teacher not to know and be able 
to help in the best way each individual student. These 
are not to supersede but to supplement the professor’s lec- 
tures. They are to water and to watch the growing seed that 
the professor sows. In fact, there is a need in Glasgow of fellow- 
ships such as there are in Oxford and Cambridge, only while the 
latter are calm and dignified retreats, sacred to idleness and ease, 
the former should provide real opportunities of working for real 
workers. There is a great and wholesome movement on foot to 
carry the teaching and the culture of the Universities far beyond 
the academic walls. Wherever a number of people desire to hear 
instructors and to receive instruction, a University graduate will be 
sent to deliver to them a course of lectures. It is a noble occu- 
pation, and it attracts the highest talent and the best enthusiasm 
we have. The young men who deliver these lectures feel that 
they are engaged in a true ministry of teaching, in spreading a 
very gospel of culture. They are accomplishing the great pur- 
pose of a University which should be as a light set on a hill 
penetrating into every crevice and cranny, shining upon the 
ignorance of the workshops, and the still deeper ignorance of the 
drawing-rooms. Here, then, is an opportunity for Jonathan 
Croesus, Esq., to relieve himself of one of the half-millions with 
which he complains that Providence has burdened and afflicted 
him. Why should not Jonathan be a “ pious founder,” and have 
his name honoured in the year 1886? Do, Jonathan, go and be 
a “pious founder.” 

Having thus dealt with the important part of the University— 
the Professorial part—in future articles I will deal with the more 
unimportant part—the students. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 





[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE.] 
(Continued. ) 

NORMAN MACLEOD and the Lord-President always continued on 
the most friendly terms; for we find them repeatedly referring 
to each other in letters to their friends from London. The 
Lord Lyon, Alexander Brodie of Brodie, whose only daughter after- 
wards married Macleod’s son, writing to President Forbes from 
London on the tst of July, 1746, disclosed the fact that Macleod 
was against the Act which made it penal for a Highlander to 
wear his native dress. In this letter the Lord Lyon states, after 
having consulted the Duke of Newcastle and the Chancellor, that 
the Government did not propose to bring in any Bills relative to 
Scotland that session, “ except the Meeting-house Bill, and that 
for Discharging the Highland dress”; which, he says, was to be 
brought into the House of Commons in a day or two. “ For my 
own part,” Brodie continues, “I am yet, in my private opinion, 
for the Bill, not being convinced against it; but as I understand 
that your Lordship and my friend Macleod were against it, I have 
objected to it, and asked the Duke of H what crimes had the 
Campbells, Sutherlands, Macleods, Munros, Mackays, etc., been 
guilty of, that they should be punished by the Legislature, whilst 
they were in arms for the Government? which did puzzle ; and 
was answered, the Whig clans might be excepted, which, I said, 
would not do ; the thing must be general or could have no effect.” 
From the same letter, it also appears that Lord Stair “ opposes 
the Dress Bill,” but, as we all know, this obnoxious measure was 
ultimately passed into law. 

On the 18th of December following, Macleod writes to the 
Lord President asking his influence in favour of the appointment 
of the Rev. Neil Macleod as minister of Laggan. ‘ You may 
remember,” Macleod writes, “he was of the Church Militant, and 
attended me in my expedition eastward, and stayed with the men 
constantly till they were sent home, and preached sound doctrine, 
and really was zealous and serviceable. The Duke (of Gordon) 
agrees that anyone you recommend have his interest ; and as Mr. 
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Clark is gone to Hornway, I hope you will recommend Mr. Neil; 
and writing to Mr. Gordon, the Curator, will be sufficient and 
what the Duke desires. The Curator likewise told me he would 
be very willing to serve him on my account.” In the same letter 
Macleod refers to Lord Lovat, then a prisoner in London. He 
says—“I saw unhappy Lovat to-day. Except for the feeble- 
ness of his limbs, his looks are good. He asked me several 
questions, and particularly about you [thé Lord President] ; said 
he was resigned and ready to meet his fate, since it was God's 
will; asked after his children, etc. I did not stay till he was 
dismissed from the bar of the House of Peers; so I know not 
what they have done with the petition he was to present; nor if a 
day is appointed: for his trial.” On the 13th of January, 1747, 
Macleod writes a long letter to the President about his old friend, 
Lovat, who was that day again brought to the bar of the House 
of Lords, to answer the articles of impeachment exhibited against 
him, which he did by a denial, that “seemed to be well drawn-up 
and properly worded.” Sir Arthur Forbes, writing to the 
President, on the gth of April following, says—“ Its astonishing 
with what resolution and sang froid Lovat died to-day.” Having 
referred to the manner and incidents of his death, and his excellent 
spirits on that and the preceding day, Sir Arthur says in a 
postscript—“ Though Macleod could write you many more things 
(at least as I suppose), he desires to be excused till Saturday.” 
In a letter from Brodie to the President, dated two days later, on 
the 11th, he says—“ As Sir Arthur and Macleod write you so 
frequently the occurrences here, I need not trouble you with a 
repetition of them, especially as, since Tuesday last, there has 
nothing remarkable happened, except Lovat’s dying with courage 
and decency, forgiving all mankind. He, I am told, blamed 
your lordship and Macleod for somewhat,” and said that Fraser of 
Gorthlick was a pupil and a spy of the Lord President's and 
Macleod’s. 

It will be remembered that Macleod was a member of Parlia- 
ment during all these years—1741 to 1754—for the County of 
Inverness. He mixed with the leading men of his time, and 
became very extravagant in his habits, gambled, and _ finally 

spent the splendid fortune which he inherited on his coming of 
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age, amounting, as already stated, to the magnificent sum, 
those days, of £60,000, with an ancient family inheritance un- 
impaired and entirely free of debt. It is, however, in consequence 
of his extravagance—for he died £50,000 in debt—that his 
successors had to part with some of the most valuable portions of 
their estates, including Glenelg, Harris, and Glendale, as will be 
seen hereafter. 

His grandson, General Macleod, who succeeded him as chief of 
the clan on his deathin 1772, wrote himin 1785, in a manuscript frag- 
ment of ‘“‘ Memoirs of his Own Life,” in the following terms :— 


“ My grandfather, Norman, was an only and posthumous son ; by 
the frugality of his ancestors, and the savings of his minority, he 
found our ancient inheritance in the most prosperous condition. 
I knew him in his advanced age ; and from himself, and many 
other friends, have heard much of the transactions of his life. 
With a body singularly well made and active, he possessed very 
lively parts. The circumstances of the times introduced him to 
the public with great advantage ; and, till the unfortunate 1745, 
he was much considered. An attachment to the race of Stuart 
then prevailed in Scotland ; and many of the leading men in 
England still favoured it. His independent fortune and promis- 
ing character early obtained him the representation in Parliament 
of Inverness-shire, his native county. The numbers and fidelity 
of his clan, and his influence with his neighbours, were known ; 
and I have reason to believe that many allurements were held out 
to seduce him to engagements, which were then considered only 
as dangerous, but neither guilty nor dishonourable. It would be 
neither pleasing nor useful to inquire how deeply he was concerned 
in the preludes to the rebellion ; nor, indeed, have I been able to 
learn. It is certain that in the year 1746 he raised a company of 
his vassals to serve under my father, his only son, in Lord 
Loudon’s regiment, and afterwards appeared, with six hundred of 
his clan, in defence of the present Royal Family. From this 
period he was unfortunate ; the Jacobites treated him as an apos- 
tate, and the successful party did not reward his loyalty. The 
former course of his life had been expensive; his temper was 
convivial and hospitable ; and he continued to impair his fortune 
till his death in 1772. He was the first of our family who was led, 
by the change of manners, to leave the patriarchal Government of 
his clan, and to mix in the pursuits and ambition of the world. 
It was not then common to see the representatives of the 
Highland tribes endéavouring to raise themselves to eminence in 
the nation by the arts of eloquence, or regular military gradation ; 
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they were contented with private opulence and local dignity, or 
trusted their rank in the State to the antiquity of their families, or 
their provincial influence. Had Norman felt in his youth the 
necessity of professional or Parliamentary exertions, and had he 
received a suitable education, he would not have left his family in 
distress ; but the excellence of his parts, and the vigour of his 
mind would have attained a station more advantageous for the 
flight of his successors.” 


Having described his own early youth and education, General 
Macleod proceeds— 


“In the year 1771 a strange passion for emigrating to 
America seized many of the middling and poorer sort of High- 
landers. The change of manners in their chieftains, since 1745, 
produced effects which were evidently the proximate cause of this 
unnatural dereliction of their own, and appetite for a foreign, 
country. The laws which deprived the Highlanders of their 
arms and garb would certainly have destroyed the feudal military 
powers of the chieftains ; but the fond attachment of the people 
to their patriarchs would have yielded to no laws. They were 
themselves destroyers of that pleasing influence. Sucked into 
the vortex of the nation, and allured to the capitals, they de- 
generated from patriarchs and chieftains to landlords; and they 
became as anxious for increase of rent as the new-made lairds—the 
novi-homines—the mercantile purchasers of the Lowlands. Many 
tenants, whose fathers, for generations, had enjoyed their little 
spots, were removed for higher bidders. Those who agreed, at 
any price, for their ancient dares, were forced to pay an increase, 
without being taught any new method to increase their produce. 
In the Hebrides, especially, this change was not gradual, but 
sudden and baleful were its effects. The people, freed by the 
laws from the power of the chieftains, and loosened by the 
chieftains themselves from the bonds of affection, turned their 
eyes and their hearts to new scenes. America seemed to open 
its arms to receive every discontented Briton. To those possessed 
of very small sums of money, it offered large possessions of un- 
cultivated but excellent land, in a preferable climate—to the poor 
it held out large wages for labour; to all it promised property and 
independence. Many artful emissaries, who had an interest in 
the transportation or settlement of emigrants, industriously dis- 
played these temptations; and the desire of leaving their own 
country for the new land of promise became furious and epidemic. 
Like all the other popular furies, it infected not only those who 
had reason to complain of their situation or injuries, but those 
who were most favoured and most comfortably settled. In the 
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beginning of 1772 my grandfather, who had always been a most 
beneficent and beloved chieftain, but whose necessities had lately 
induced him to raise his rents, became much alarmed by this new 
spirit which had reached his clan. Aged and infirm, he was un- 
able to apply the remedy in person ; he devolved the task on me; 
and gave me for an assistant our nearest male relation, Colonel 
Macleod of Talisker. The duty imposed on us was difficult; the 
estate was loaded with debt, encumbered with a numerous issue 
from himself and my father, and charged with some jointures. 
His tenants had lost, in that severe winter, above a third of their 
cattle, which constituted their substance; their spirits were sound 
by their losses and the late augmentations of rent; and their ideas 
of America were inflamed by the strongest representations, and 
the example of their neighbouring clans. My friend and I were 
empowered to grant such reductions in the rents as might seem 
necessary and reasonable; but we found it terrible to decide 
between the justice to creditors the necessities of an ancient 
family which we ourselves represented, and the claims and dis- 
tresses of an impoverished tenantry. To God I owe, and I trust 
will ever pray, the most fervent thanks that this terrible task 
enabled us to lay the foundation of circumstances (though then 
unlooked for) that I hope will prove the means not only of the 
rescue, but of the aggrandisement of our family. I was young, 
and had the warmth of the liberal passions natural to that age. 
I called the people of the different districts of our estate together ; 
I laid before them the situation of our family—its debts, its 
burthens, its distresses; I acknowledged the hardships under 
which they laboured; I described and reminded them of the 
manner in which they and their ancestors had lived with mine ; I 
combated their passion for America by a real account of the dan- 
gers and hardships they might encounter there ; I besought them 
to love their young chieftain, and to renew with him the ancient 
manners ; I promised to live among them; I threw myself upon 
them ; I recalled to remembrance an ancestor who had also 
found his estate in ruin, and whose memory was held in the 
highest veneration ;_ I desired every district to point out some of 
their oldest and most respected men, to settle with me every 
claim ; and I promised to do everything for their relief which in 
reason I could. My worthy relation ably seconded me, and our 
labour was not in vain. We gave considerable abatements in the 
rents ; few emigrated; and the clan conceived the most cordial 
attachment to me, which they most effectively manifested.” 


While the future General Macleod was thus patriotically en- 
gaged, his grandfather died and he succeeded to the estates 
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himself; but as we have not yet completed our sketch of his 
grandfather, the remainder of the grandson’s career must in the 
meantime be postponed. 

Macleod was on the most intimate terms with the famous Rob 
Roy Macgregor, and it is curious that Norman’s portrait, painted 
by Allan Ramsay, preserved in Dunvegan Castle, is set off, 
dressed in Rob Roy tartan. In this connection the following 
story is told :—Macleod ona certain occasion wanted some money 
brought from Inverness to Dunvegan. He requested one of his 
most trusted servants to go for it. The man was afraid that he 
might be met by Rob, who was then known to be prowling about 
in the hills between Skye and Inverness, on the mainland. 
Though the regular institution of a fool in the family retinue had 
long been given up by the Macleods, a simpleton was at this time 
one of the hangers-on about the castle, and the servant who had 
been asked to proceed to Inverness took him into his confidence, 
and expressed his fears to him of meeting the famous outlaw on 
his way to or from the Highland Capital, and he was afraid he 
might rob him of his master’s money, and perhaps get killed in 
protecting and defending himself. The fool only laughed at the 
man’s fears, and, without stating the reason why, he went straight 
to Macleod, and offered to go for the money in place of the other 
man. To this his master at once agreed. 

While on his way, but still some distance from Inverness, the 
fool, on the steep side of a hill met a man who, very politely, 
asked him where he came from and where he was going. Being 
promptly told, the stranger asked him what he was going to do 
in Inverness. He was going for money for his master, Macleod. 
“Your master must be very rich,” says the stranger. “‘ Pretty 
well,” replied the fool. ‘How much money are you to take 
home?” ‘Qh, may be a thousand pounds,” proudly replied the 
fool. “Be sure you take care of it,” said the stranger. “I hope 
we shall meet again.” “I hope so, too,” replied the other. He 
then went on his way to Inverness, got the money; and on his 
return journey sat down to rest near the same spot where he had 
met the strange man while on his way to Inverness, a little higher 
up in the face of the hill, above the path. Presently, who should 
he see coming along, riding on a beautiful steed, but his old 
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friend, who called out to him, from the path below, that he was 
glad to see him, and desired to know if he succeeded in doing 
his master’s business in Inverness in a satisfactory manner. 
“ Oh, yes, sir,” replied the fool, in the most respectful tone ; for 
he thought, from the magnificence of the horse and the style of 
his accoutrements, that its owner must be a great and important 
personage. “I hope,” the stranger answered, “you have the 
thousand pounds all safe, for you must give it to me.” The 
messenger was taken aback for a moment, but replied “I can’t 
give you my master’s money.” “Oh, but you must,” answered 
the other, “I am Rob Roy.” “TI can't,” insisted the fool, who 
had now got into a terrible state of terror, “it would be ruin to 
me.” “I'll shoot you dead if you don’t” said Rob in com- 
manding tones, “Oh have mercy, have mercy, I’m only a poor 
fool.” ‘Give me the money ”imperatively cried Rob. “ Wellif1 
must-—rather than death,” gasped the other, and taking a parcel 
from his breast, he threw it past Rob Roy. It rolled down the 
hill-side. Rob jumped off his horse, and ran after the supposed 
treasure to the bottom of the hill. In a moment the fool was in 
Rob Roy’s saddle, driving the horse away as fast as he could run, 
now quite at ease and happy in his mind ; for the parcel he threw 
away contained only a pair of stockings, while Macleod’s thousand 
pounds were still quite safe in his breast, and Roy Roy was left 
helpless to muse upon the clever manner in which the Dunvegan 
fool had outwitted him. 

As the rider approached the Castle, he was noticed by the 
“ Fear-Faire "—the watchman, who, in those days, sat there at all 
times. He could not understand who the strange visitor, riding 
such a splendid charger, could be, and he ran to Macleod to tell 
him of his approach, and to ask if he should be admitted. Mac- 
leod said, ‘‘ Certainly ; one man cannot hurt us.” The fool rode 
up very proudly, and every one looked at him with astonishment. 
“Where did you get that horse ?” inquired Macleod, who, when 
he heard the fool’s story, laughed outright, and said that he was a 
very fine fellow. This pleased him very much ; but when Mac- 
leod examined the saddle-bags, he found that there was much 
more money in them than the messenger had brought 
him from Inverness, and he at once turned round and told him 
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that he must at once go back to Rob Roy and return to him his 
money and his horse. The fool was terribly frightened, but he 
went, and gave back to the outlaw both his charger and his cash, 
and the fool, and Rob Roy and Macleod are said to have been the 
best of friends ever after. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the third volume of the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, second 
part, recently published, Mr. Hyde Clarke discusses the vexed problem of the Picts. 
His paper, which is entitled ‘‘ The Picts and Pre-Celtic Britain,” is very interesting, if 
not very accurate. Its philology is poor, but its examples of female succession 
in other Aryan countries are important. The discussion on the paper was conducted 
by Dr, Karl Blind, Mr. Stuart-Glennie, and Mr. Joseph Jacobs, Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie gave an excellent resumé of the latest scientific views in regard to the Picts, 
Iberiaus and Turanians went to form the pre-Celtic population and he thinks that 
Druidism, like the Persian Magism, may have been the religion of this non-Aryan 
population. ‘The stone circles are attributed by him to one or other of these races, 
and he quotes a most interesting passage from Aristotle having a very important 
bearing on the use of these circles. The passage, which appears in Aristotle’s 
Politics, is to this effect—‘’ Among the Iberians, a warlike nation, the number of 
enemies whom a man has slain is indicated by the number of obelisks which are fixed 
in the earth round his tomb.” ‘The Iberians were properly the people of Spain, but 
the term was used in the 3rd and 4th centuries B.c., vaguely for the westernmost peoples 
of Europe. The obelisks describe exactly our circles of standing stones, which 
generally surround some central cairn or grave. 


Mx. Hype CLARKE refers vaguely to the descent of our present Queen from the Pict- 
ish kings; but Provost Macandrew goes somewhat further. Speaking lately 
at a social meeting, he represented the Queen as descended from Brude Mac Mailcon, 
the Pictish king, who met Columba on the banks of the Ness, “ apud Nessiam,”’ 
that is, at Inverness, as the Provost is pleased to believe. We honour the Provost’s 
motives in thus glorifying the ‘‘ ancient burgh ” over which he presides, but we can- 
not refrain from asking what ground of fact there is for saying that the Queen is 
descended from Brude Mac Mailcon. In the first place, no son or child of Brude’s 
could, by the Pictish law of succession, succeed him. His own claim to the throne 
depended on his being the son of a princess of the royal house, and the right of 
succession belonged to his sister and not to himself. Her son or his own brother 
must have been his successor according to the Pictish rule. The successor was 
Gartnait, son of Domelch, but what relation he was to Brude we do not know. 
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To remove some misapprehension that has arisen in regard to the controversy between 
Provost Macandrew and Father Chisholm over the ‘‘ Celtic Church,” we have to 
state that discussion must cease at present. ‘This intimation was practically the mean- 
ing of our reference in these Notes to Professor Stokes’ new work on the ‘Celtic 
Church,” a review of which will appear in our columns in the near future, 


Mr. STOKEs has returned to the correcting of the errors found in the published edition 
of the ‘* Ancient Laws of Ireland.” It will be remembered that he commenced, in 
the pages of the Academy in September of last year, a lively correspondence concerning 
the published text of the Ancient Laws. This correspondence lasted from September 
till January of this year, being wound up as 1t was begun by Mr. Stokes. Most of our 
leading Celtic scholars took part in it—Norman Moore, Staudish O'Grady, Professor 
Mackinnon, Dr. Kuno Meyer, Professor Rhys, and Professor Windisch. Most found 
fault with the printed text andnearly all suggested eitheramendmentsor entire republica- 
tion. In the Academy for November 13th, Mr. Stokes renews his charges and gives 
almost as formidable a list of corrections to Vol. IV. as he did last year to the first 
volume. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE, president of the Philological Society, delivered before the Society, 
on November 5th, a paper on ‘‘ The Passive of the Italic and Keltic Languages.” 
The r which characterises it, he pointed out, cannot be the s of the reflexive pronoun, 
as was formerly supposed, since neither in Oscan nor in Old Irish does s become r. 
Moreover, verbal forms with 7 have been pointed out in Sanskrit, Zeud, and Greek ; 
but in these the 7 follows the stem, not the personal terminative as in Latin and 
Keltic. Professor Sayce attempted to account for this change of position. The 
appearance of his paper in the Journal of the Society will be waited for by Celtists with 
some interest. 


TuouGH M. Gaidoz retired from the editorship of the Revue Celtigue, yet he 
cannot give up his favourite subject of folk-lore, and he therefore continues in 
company with M. Rolland to edit M/éusine, a monthly review devoted to mythology, 
folk-literature, traditions and customs. J/é/usine was started in 1878; it shortly 
after ceased, but two years ago it began again, and now proceeds on its way with 
great vigour. The matter is always good, as we might expect from M. Gaidoz and 
his confreres. Short original articles on phases of the subject of folk-lore, the actual 
traditions, popular jokes, customs and tales, and careful and accurate reviews of 
works on the various aspects of the questicn—these form the usual contents. Two 
months ago a short and very appreciative review of the 11th volume of the Inverness 
Gaelic Society’s Transactions appeared. ‘‘ Of all the literary societies of Celtic lands,” 
says M. Gaidoz, ‘‘ there is perhaps no one that possesses more activity and vitality 
than the Gaelic Society of Inverness, and which contributes more to the upholding 
of the language, the usages, and the nationality of contemporary Celts. The annual 
volumes it gives to the public have more than a local interest, and often contain 
articles of which Celtists and folk-lorists of the Continent can make their use.” 
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XII. Mhios.} AN DUDLACHD, 1886. 
MUTHADH AN T-SOLUIS. 
D AN CIAD CHR.—3 LA—2.25 F. | ( AN CR. MU DHEIR.--18 LA---6.39 M. 
O AN SOLUS LAN—II LA—9. 30 M. @ AN SOLUS UR—25 LA—9.55 M. 
|ptr'en| fete | An ten 
saa —— MAD. aati | MAD. |PEASG | 
l St Pn yu. M. || UM. | UM. | U. M.|U. M. | 
1| C | Breith Banphrionnsa Choimridh, 1844 || 8.22 £  5.51| 6.15/| 3.24] 3.44} 
2|D| Latha Austerlitz, 1805; BreithSheann! 3.41 L | 6.39] 7. 5/|| 4. 6 4.28 | 
Tormaid Mhic Leoid, 1783 \} | | 
3| H| Bas Iain Ghibb, 1850 | 8268 || 7.33! 8 3]| 4.51] 5.18 
4|S | Bas Shir Uilleam, Fhordyce, F.C.R.,|| 3-39 L || 8.36] 912] 5.46| 6.19 
1792 | i 
5| 0 | ZZ. Donaich den Teachd | 8.29 & || 9.48|10.19|| 6.53| 7.26 
6| L | Breith an t-Seanaileir Mhonk, 1608 || 3.38 L || 10.49) 11.19 || 7.59| 8.32 
7|M| Breith Ailean Chunningham, 1784 8.31 E || 11.45]... 9. O| 9.26 
8|C | Gineadh Moire Oigh; Breith Mairi, | 3-38 L || 0 8| 0.28 || 9.51 | 10.13 
1542 
9|D Becith Raibeart Dhundas, 1685 | 8.338 | 0.48| 1. 8]] 10.34| 10.55 
10| H| Crimadh Righ Alastair III., 1214 | 3.37 L 1.28} 1.48]| 11.17 | 11.39 
11| S | Bas Thearlaich na Suain, 1718 || 8.36 © | 28] 228) .. | as 
12| 0 | 277. Donaich de’n Teachd | 3-36L || 2.48) 3. 8|| 023) 0.45 
13} L} [12] Bas Déacan Liosmor, 1551 | 8.38 £ || 3.28] 3.49|] 1. 7] 1.29 
14| M| Bas Phrionns Ailbeart, 1861 5-36 L || 4.10] 4.33|| 1.51] 2.13 
15| C | [14] Bas Righ Séumas V., 1542 8.40E || 4.56| 5.20|| 2.35] 2.57 
16| D | Cogadh na Spainte, 1718 || 3-36 L | 5-45| 6.13|] 3.20) 3.44 
17| H| Fograidh Righ Séumas VII., 1689 | 8.428 || 6.42| 7.11) 4.10| 4.36 
18| S| Bas Triath Ghart, 1829 | 3.36 L | 7-45| 8.20] 5. 5] 5-36 
19| 0 | ZV. Donaich de'n Teachd ‘| 8.448 || 8.55] 9.34]! 6. 7| 6.41 
20| L | Bas Shir Iain Sinclair, 1836 | 3.37 L || 10.10] 10.43 || 7.16] 7.52 
21| M| Féill Thomais; An la ’s giorra’s a’! 8.45 E || 11.16| 11.45 || 8.29] 9. 1 
bhliadhna 
22|C | Latha Ferozeshah, 1845 3.38 L «+ | O.14]] 9.33] 10. 1 
23|D || 8.46E || 0.39] I. 3|| 10.29] 1¢.54 
'24| H| Oidhche Nolluig | 3-39L || 1.27] 1.50|| r1.19] 11.43 
| 25 S| La —s ; Bas Shéumais Mhunro,|| 8.47 E || 2.12] 2.34 0. 7 
1870 
|26| 0| Didonaich nu Nollaig || 3-40 L || 2.54] 3.13]| o29| 0.50 
27| L| An fhéill Eoin | 8.47 £ || 3.32] 3.51|| 1.10] 1.30 
28|M| Féill nan Naoidheachan 3-42L || 4.10] 4.29|| 1.50] 2 9 
29|! C | Bas Banrigh Righ Uilleam III., 1694|| 8.47 E | 4-47| 5. 6|| 2.26] 2.44 
|30| D| Bas “ Mharcus nan Gréum,” 1830 || 3.441. |! 5.25| 5.45) 3. 2| 3.20 
| 31 H| A’ Challuinn | 8.47 E || 6. 6| 6.28)| 3.48] 3.57 




















